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Jliscellanea ^nlfjropoloQtca. 



On some Ancient Skulls. 

My dear See,- — The portions of skulls which I have the pleasure of 
submitting to your notice,* were obtained by me many years ago in the 
manner I will briefly relate. The largest portion of skull I procured from 
a labourer who found the skeleton in a barrow which he was engaged in 
levelling on the down near the race course at Blandford. I am unable to 
state the relative situation of the skeleton, or the position in which it 
lay, but the tumulus was decidedly Celtic, and the interment was 
probably of the same sera. It was accompanied with fragments of deer 
horn. I regret that the cranium is not entire, but there is enough of it 
remaining to shew that it belongs to the dolichocephalic type, and 
possesses an organisation not inferior to that of a more civilised race. 
The frontal bone presents the medial suture, which is not of very fre- 
quent occurrence in modern skulls, but which I have often remarked 
in Celtic crania. The same feature exists in one of the accompany- 
ing frontal bones, which I procured in the course of researches in the 
Romano-British Cemetery discovered by Mr. Medhurst at Jordan 
Hill, in the parish of Preston, near Weymouth, in 1844. The appro- 
priation of this bone is more doubtful than that of the other ; and it 
is hard to say whether it belonged to an individual of the indigenous 
race, or to one of the people by whom that race was subjugated, for 
their bodies were no doubt deposited here side by side. The third 
specimen was found by me in a bank by the roadside, in the parish 
of Gussage All Saints, Dorset, cropping out, as I believe, from the 
side of a tumulus which was intersected at the time the road was 
made. This I consider to be a Celtic specimen. The neighbourhood 
abounds with Celtic tumuli. The remaining specimen of a frontal 
bone I obtained from a quarryman in the Isle of Portland, who found 
it in company with other bones, both human and animal, in the pro- 
gress of his work. I regret that I was merely fortunate enough to 
secure this imperfect frontal bone with a part of the jaw of the do- 
mestic (?) ox, which accompanied it. I was informed by this man 
that the mode adopted by the quarriers in search of stone, and which 
led to the discovery of these bones, was as follows. They sink a 
shaft from the surface to the upper stratum of stone above the " dirt 
bed", and then carry the excavation horizontally until they come to a 
" gulley", as it is termed, which is indicated by a difference in the 
stratification; the "rubble" in such spots being interrupted by a 
conical space filled up with the material loosely thrown together as 
though by artificial means, or as drifted in from the surface. The 
"gulley" is always found to extend to the depth of many feet into 
the subjacent beds of stone, forming large crevices or vertical spaces 
that offer a natural separation by which the quarrier is enabled to 

• All these skulls are now deposited in the Museum of the Anthropological 
Society of London. [Editor.] 
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detach blocks of stone without the necessity of blasting it. In these 
"gulleys" they have occasionally found human bones and animals 
promiscuously mingled together, and it was from one of such that 
the bones in question were procured. The frontal bone presents in- 
dications of great antiquity ; it is very thick in structure ; the frontal 
sinus of unusual prominence, and the whole organisation must be 
pronounced to be of a singularly low type, approaching to the lowest 
forms of Negro development. I do not hesitate to assign it to an 
individual of a Pre- Celtic race. 

I have no further remarks to offer ; I shall be happy if such as I 
have made should awaken any interest in these ancient relics. 
I beg to remain, my dear Sir, very truly yours, 

T. W. Smart, M.D. 

To the Editor of the Anthropological Review. 

Phrenology. We have received a letter from Mr. T. Symes Pri- 
deaux respecting a recent article on this subject in a contemporary. 
The following extract from Mr. Prideaux' letter will serve as an in- 
troduction to this communication : — 

"In sending you the accompanying rejected communication, a few 
words of explanation seem necessary. At the outset of reading the 
curious production signed ' Ethnicus,' I imagined I had before me a 
burlesque, a piece of ironical satire or ignorant criticism; it at length 
dawned upon me that it was really a bond fide specimen of dulness un- 
surpassable of its class. Nothing, however, was further from my 
thoughts than taking any notice of it; in fact, it seemed to me by far 
too ridiculous and contemptible to deserve any reply. Before many 
days had elapsed, however, I was reminded that I had, in the first 
number, stood sponsor for the ability and impartiality with which 
this periodical should be conducted." 

Mr. Prideaux' communication was consequently declined. This 
seems to be so subversive of all rules of fair play that, contrary to our 
usual practice, we feel it our duty to give Mr. Prideaux' letter inser- 
tion in our columns. The following is Mr. Prideaux' communication 
to our contemporary printed at length. 

" Your last number contains a short article, entitled ' Phrenology, 
what is it ?' by 'Ethnicus,' which I am sorry to see admitted to a 
place in its pages, the production being such a mere farrago of crude 
undigested notions, misconception, misstatement and twaddle as to 
be altogether undeserving of notice in a scientific point of view. 

"The writer appears to labour under the delusion that his ideas of 
what might, could, would, should, or ought to be the arrangements 
of nature, are to be accepted in preference to the answers obtained 
by the more troublesome and roundabout method of interrogating 
her by reiterated observations. One hardly knows whether to be 
more astonished at the complacent presumption or the want of per- 
ception of causation and logical dependency indicated by such a 
frame of mind. A man of the highest original genius, Dr. Gall, 
whose mental fabric, both intellectually and morally, was on a scale 
of strength and grandeur far surpassing that of average mortals 
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the founder of the anatomy of the hrain — an ohserver b}' instinct, and 
one of the most industrious, patient, cautious, and conscientious of 
observers, after long years of study and investigation, came to the 
conclusion that there was a connection between the appearance of 
the eyes and the talent for philology. ' Ethnicus,' however — give 
ear, all people!! — for reasons which he does not vouchsafe, or possibly 
for none at all, does not think it probable that the ability to acquire 
languages should have any relationship with (what he is pleased to 
term) goggle-eyes. 

" I remember, as a schoolboy, a story in Murray's Reader, entitled 
'Eyes and no eyes, or the art of seeing,' designed to impress children 
with the value of observing, which I have since many times thought 
a large portion of the grown-up world might study with advantage. 
Now, the ipse dixit of the adult Mr. No-eyes, as to what exists and 
what is probable, is simply a repetition of what he has been told and 
taught, and consequently, oftentimes, of the errors and prejudices of 
his teachers and associates. For him there is no progress, and were 
the world solely made up of these amiable conservatives, thought 
would stagnate, and opinion, reduced to one dead level, lose all 
vitality. There are persons so obtuse as to pronounce that the flint 
implements of the drift bear no impress of the hand of man. Others, 
again, who decide that it is so unlikely, if not impossible, that rocks 
many thousands of feet above the level of the sea should ever have 
been submerged, that they prefer, as the more probable alternative, 
to regard the fossil shells and fish they contain as freaks of nature — 
mere experimental productions! — rather than to admit that they have 
ever had any living existence as denizens of the ocean. Such cases 
are doubtless often curious, as showing that considerable cleverness 
in the ordinary practical details and business of life may coexist with 
the reasoning powers and judgment in so rudimentary a state as to 
present the rigidity of a petrifaction to new ideas conflicting with 
early prejudices, but we do not find that these conjectural philosophers, 
however self-satisfied of their own infallibility, carry much weight 
with the public at large, who fortunately have a laudable appetite for 
facts. 

" Phrenology is alleged by its disciples to be established by the 
fact that there is an invariable connection between function and de- 
velopment, and can only be disproved by counter facts refuting this 
position. Instead, then, of favouring us with his suppositions and 
opinions, let ' Ethnicus ' produce one single portrait of a great lexi- 
cographer with small sunken eyes, or in other words, without the in- 
dications described by Dr. Gall as invariably attendant on the large 
development of the convolutions seated in the middle and posterior 
portion of the roof of the orbit (constituting, I presume, the 'goggle- 
eyes ' with which 'Ethnicus' makes merry), and he will have esta- 
blished a claim to respectful attention which all the witty verbiage in 
the world employed in expounding his own or other people's specu- 
lative notions of the probable in nature — or what they think may or 
ouyht to be — will not confer. The statement of the traveller that 
water became solid during the cold of winter in the land of his birth 
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was rejected as utterly improbable by the king of Siam ; and the old 
woman who regarded her son's account of flying fish as an impudent 
attempt to impose on her home-bred simplicity, readily swallowed his 
story of having fished up in the Ked Sea one of the wheels of 
Pharaoh's chariot attached to the fluke of his anchor. To offer 
opinions as a reply to facts, mere conjectural suppositions as an 
answer to arguments founded on observation, is to trifle with the 
time and trespass on the patience of the public, and betray at the same 
time the unscientific character of the mind of the offender. 'Ethnicus' 
sadly wanted a friend at his elbow to have impressed upon him the 
grand aphorism with which Bacon opens the greatest of his works— 
' Homo natures minister et interpres tantum facit et intelligit, quantum 
do natures online, re vel mente observaverit ; nee amplius scit aut potest.' 

" My own conviction, I do not hesitate to say Imoioledge, of the 
truth of phrenology is based on observation, prosecuted throughout 
my life from the age of fifteen; and, having full reliance in the armour 
of truth, I fear not to throw down my glove and offer to break a 
lance in its defence with any antagonist who shall enter the lists in 
a philosophic spirit armed with facts, but I altogether decline to 
waste my time in dissecting a heap of rubbish, the only palpable fact 
about which is that the chiffonier who raked it together knew nothing 
of the value of the materials. " T. Symes Prideattx." 

Popular Lectures on Anthropoloejrj. We are authorised to announce 
that several anthropologists in this country have united in the deter- 
mination to give lectures on the Science of Man to the various insti- 
tutions throughout the country. It is not intended at present to issue 
any prospectus, but communications from Secretaries of Mechanics' 
Institutions, Natural History, and Philosophical Societies will receive 
immediate attention, if addressed "Secretary of the Anthropological 
Lecturing Club, 4, St. Martin's Place, W.C." — Gentlemen willing to 
unite in this object are also requested to communicate by letter, as 
above. 

Anthropological Society. The first meeting of this Society will be 
held on November 14th, when Mr. Blake will give an official account 
of the rejection of anthropology by the British Association. Dr. Hunt 
and Mr. Ralph Tate will describe their recent explorations in the 
Zetland Islands. On December 5th Dr. Charnock's paper on Can- 
nibalism will be read, followed by short papers by Mr. Bollaert, Mr. 
H. G. Atkinson, Dr. John Shortt, and Dr. Hyde Clarke. The next 
meeting will be on December 19th, when it is expected the Rev. 
Dunbar Heath's paper on the Anthropoid Origin of European Races 
will be read. The anniversary meeting will take place at four o'clock, 
on Tuesday, January 2nd. At six o'clock, on the same day, the Fel- 
lows of the Society and their friends will dine together at St. James's 
Hall. Tickets, 25s. each, may be obtained on application to Mr. 
C. C. Blake, 4, St. Martin's Place, W.C. 

The first session of the Anthropological Society of Spain will begin 
some time this month. 

An active movement is at length on foot amongst archaeological 
students in connection with the ante-Columbian period of American 
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history. Some gentlemen interested in the subject in Paris a con- 
siderable time ago formed a Comite <P Arehiologie Americaine de 
France, and in the month of August visited London with a view of 
conferring with English students upon the contrivance of some simi- 
lar institution in London. Under the presidency of Dr. Martin de 
Moussy, and the vice presidency of \V. Bollaert, Esq., a meeting was 
held at 9, York Place, Baker Street, on the evening of the 17th of 
August. Among the gentlemen present were M. Charles de Labarthe, 
Secretary M. Leon de Rosny, Mr. Burke, the Rev. W. G. Cookesley, 
Mr. Triibner, Mr. Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie, and MM. Camille, 
Edward, Defleuve Blanc, etc. The presence of three Japanese gentle- 
men added to the interest of the meeting. After an opening address 
from the President explaining the objects of the conference, Mr. Bol- 
laert replied on behalf of the English gentlemen present. He ex- 
pressed himself in terms of warm approbation, on the activity displayed 
by the anthropologists and archaeologists of France in the promotion 
of the allied sciences now placed under the first term, and urged seve- 
ral precedents for the establishment of some species of organisation 
for the special study of ante-Columbian archaeology. He also alluded 
to the labours of Baron Humboldt and of MM. Brasseur de Bourbourg, 
Aubin, and other French archaeologists to whom the science was so 
much indebted. In the name of English archaeologists, he begged to 
convey their thanks to the French gentlemen who had undertaken 
this journey. M. de Labarthe read a paper on the method of study 
pursued in the Comite, upon which M. de Rosny, in an eloquent 
speech, commented at considerable length. After a few words from 
Mr. Triibner, Mr. Burke said that he regretted in the special subject 
of American archaeology to have so little to show. He had foreseen 
some seventeen years since, the immense importance that American 
questions would assume, and he was glad to see in that meeting a 
fulfilment of his prophecy. He urged upon the consideration of the 
meeting that a remote civilisation coming from Europe might have 
had considerable influence in the construction of the gigantic Peru- 
vian walls, and cited other facts inferentially pointing to these con- 
clusions. An animated discussion then took place, in which M. de 
Rosny, Mr. Mackenzie, and Mr. Bollaert took part. Mr. Mackenzie 
pointed to the possible probability of the autochthonous races of Ame- 
rica having been subjected to influences from Ava and Polynesia, ad- 
ducing some striking similarities in customs and worships. Mr. Bol- 
laert said : Believing in the polygenistic theory, he was decidedly 
opposed to the theory of a peopling of the New World from the Old. 
All that the Peruvians had done was done by themselves. All that was 
found there, was peculiar to themselves. He had with his own eyes ex- 
amined these remains and could not agree that there were traces of 
foreign influence. The man of the New World is entirely sui generis; 
in fact, an entirely distinct species. Mr. Triibner read a paper by Mr. 
Catlin, on some singular Religious Ceremonies observed among the 
Mandan tribe of Red Skins; and after some further discussion the meet- 
ing concluded. 

END OF VOL. III. 



